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responsibility for that country. Its occupation was a legacy from the
Gladstone Government, and carried with it unknown liabilities in
Egypt and vexatious reactions in Europe. Randolph Churchill told
Count William Bismarck in 1885 that he cared much less about
Egypt than about Herat. One of Salisbury's first acts on, becoming
Foreign Secretary in 1885 had been to dispatch Sir Henry Drummond-
Wolffto Constantinople to negotiate with the Turks, who were the
Suzerains of Egypt, for the earliest possible evacuation ; and in the
next eighteen months Sir Henry devised a plan whereby a Turkish,
and a British High Commissioner acting in concert with the Khedive
were to reorganize the Egyptian army, tranquillize the Sudan, and
make any reforms necessary in the internal administration, with a
view to the withdrawal of British troops. The Convention con-
templated withdrawal at the end of three years, but reserved the right
of Great Britain to-prolong or renew her occupation, if the conditions
were not fulfilled. Left to himself, the Turkish Sultan would have
accepted this arrangement, but France and Russia took strong excep-
tion to the right of prolonging or renewing her occupation reserved
to Great Britain, and under their pressure he drew back and refused
to ratify the Convention, notwithstanding that he had authorized its
signature. The French afterwards bitterly regretted their action,
which placed the British Government in the strong position of
being able to say that the quite reasonable terms which they had
offered for evacuating the country had been rejected by their European
neighbours.
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In Great Britain itself the supreme moment in the year 1887 was the
great ceremonial in Westminster Abbey on June 21 to celebrate the
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. Surrounded by an imposing company
of Royal guests from Europe, Indian Princes, British statesmen,
officials and soldiers, and Ministers from the self-governing Colonies,
the Queen gave thanks for the fifty years of her reign. It was the
first of the festivals of British Imperialism and everything conspired
to lend lustre to the occasion. The Empire, which till then had taken
itself for granted, seemed suddenly to have become self-conscious.
It was the theme of eloquent perorations and inspired writers and
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